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@ Each new development in 
laboratory glassware pioneered 
by Corning Glass Works has 
not come as the result of 
chance. On the contrary, the 
knowledge and skill accumu- 
lated over the years—the 
“know how” in glass technolo- L 


; 


- Corning’s “Know How” 


Spells Progress 





gy, in design and in fabrication 
techniques—have inevitably re- 
sulted in progressive advancements and 
refinements in laboratory glassware. 
Trained technicians and highly skilled 
craftsmen at Corning are ever on the 
alert to apply their “know how” to pro- 
duce laboratory glassware of uniformly 
high quality to meet the demands of 
industry and science. These men under- 
stand laboratory glassware—the balance 
of properties obtainable in specific com- 
positions—the thermal and mechanical 
endurance which can be designed into 
the ware—and fabrication techniques 


which assure high quality, enduring per- 
formance and economical costs. 

Users and Laboratory Supply Houses 
have played an important role in helping 
Corning to apply its “know how” to the 
development of new and finer laboratory 
glassware. Their constant interest and 
cooperation have been extremely helpful 
in steering Corning’s efforts into fields 
of development which might otherwise 
have been overlooked. Their enthusiasm 
and encouragement have generously 
benefited both industry and science. 


“PYREX,” “VYCOR” and “‘CORNING” are registered trade-marks 


and indicate manufacture by 


CORNING GLASS WORKS ¢ CORNING, NEW YORK 


BALANCED FOR ALL-AROUNO USE 


Convine® 


means 





PYREX brand LABORATORY GLASSWARE 


Researe h in Glass 


























Photograph courtesy West Virginia Pulp & Poper Co. 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH... 
lets paper do more things better! 


What a multitude of new and extraordinary duties paper has acquired in recent years! 


During the war, paper was used to make—to wrap—or to tag—more than 700,000 vital supplies! 


Treated paper protected soldiers’ rations and foods . . . guarded ordnance parts and ammuni- 
tion . . . shielded drugs and medical supplies. 

All these in addition to well-established uses for paper—Army and Navy manuals, newspapers, 
propaganda leaflets! Yes ... paper has been doing many more things and doing them better. 


And the reason is .. . chemical research. Chemical research finding new ways to make paper 
stronger, tougher—developing films and coatings which, used in 
combination with paper, protect supplies from air and moisture, heat 
and cold, rust and corrosion. 

Wherever paper is manufactured, there you will also find Baker’s 
Analyzed C. P. Chemicals, used by chemists for accurate tools of 
measurement. These chemicals, chosen by the nation’s foremost 
chemists, are stocked by the leading laboratory supply houses of 
the country. 


And here's the reason —they are dependable and bear the actual 
analysis on the label, a great time-saver in obtaining accurate results. 
On your next order specify Baker’s Analyzed when you send your 
order to your favorite laboratory supply house. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 


Purity defined — not to 


maximum limits 


but to the decimal by ac- oe ” 
a baker's Analyzed 
— C.P. CHEMICALS AND ACIDS 











BAKER'S ANALYZED C.P. CHEMICALS ARE SOLD IN YOUR AREA BY: 
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AVAILABLE NOW 


The war-proven Coleman JUNIOR Spectro- 
photometer is now available for immediate 


delivery! 


The simplified, stream-lined spectrophotom- 
eter, used in hundreds of U.S. Army and 
Navy laboratories is now ready for gen- 


eral distribution. 


The JUNIOR is a true Spectropho- 
tometer so extra filters are not re- 
quired . . . any wave band is avail- 
able from 400 to 700 mm... . at 
the turn of the one selector knob! 
It utilizes the same Wood's dif- 
fraction grating and substantially 
the same optical system as the 
UNIVERSAL Spectrophotometer... 
but includes only the direct read- 
ing, double galvanometer scale. It 
differs also by a wave length 
range limited to the visible spec- 
trum and by mountings designed 
to accept the several test tubes 
most popular in Clinical labora- 
tories . . . from 10 mm. to 11" 
diameter. 





World-famous biochemists have 
given the Coleman JUNIOR their 
approval and have collaborated in 
developing standard clinical proce- 
dures for use with this fine instru- 
ment. This authoritative book is 
supplied with the instrument. 


An authorized 
Coleman Distributor Ask for Bulletin No. C11. 





WILKENS-ANDERSON CO. 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A LOW COST METHOD OF PROCESS COOLING 


The Principle 
By permitting water, aqueous solutions or any volatile liquid 
to evaporate under high vacuum and without heat from an out- 
side source, enough BTU can be removed to chill the liquids down 
to 32°F, or even lower in the case of solutions. 


Reasons for Low Cost 
Because plain water takes the place of expensive refrigerants, 
evaporative cooling is much lower in cost than mechanical refriger- 
ation. Even in some cases where conditions of industrial water 
supply are unfavorable this advantage prevails. Also since the 
equipment ‘itself is simple and without moving parts it is econom- 
ical to operate and maintain. 


Evaporative Cooling Applications 
Chilling water for condensers, cooling rolls, absorption towers, 
gas coolers, drinking systems, air conditioning and other processing 
equipment. 
Direct cooling of mother liquors in crystallizers on through a 
host of miscellaneous liquids as diverse as milk and whiskey mash. 
Cooling porous solids and wetted surfaces. 


THE CROLL-REYNOLDS “CHILL VACTOR” 


An Evaporative Cooling Equipment of Advanced Design 

The CHILL-VACTOR usually consists of four major parts 
—the vacuum flash chamber, a single or multi-nozzle Croll-Rey- 
nolds Steam Jet Booster for producing high vacuum, a condenser 
suited to operating conditions, and an ejector air pump for remov- 
ing non-condensables. All these elements are without moving parts 
—the only moving machinery being a centrifugal or other pump if 
required for water circulation. “CHILL-VACTORS” can oper- 
ate on low pressure steam down to atmospheric with condenser 
water at temperatures up to as high as 95°F. 

For your cooling problems we can offer many years specialized 
experience, and a successful record of over twenty-five years design- 
ing and building ejectors for other industrial vacuum requirements. 


CROLL- REYNOLDS COMPANY 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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You Get More Than 
“GOOD FURNITURE’ 


When You Choose KEWAUNEE 
Cases, Cabinets and Laboratory Furniture 


e Two of the plus values Kewaunee offers are 
Time-saving Conveniences and Streamlined Laboratory 
Appearance. 


e The first is the result of many years of close collaboration between 
Kewaunee designing .engineers and America’s leading Laboratory 
Technicians. The second is the result of Kewaunee’s “Unit 
\ssembly Plan” which also lowers production costs and enables 
us to offer famous Kewaunee construction in Cases, Cabinets and 
Laboratory Furniture at prices that are always competitive. 


Address Your Inquiry to— 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Kewanee Mg. Ce: 


LABORATORY FURNITURE XPERTS 





C. G. CAMPBELL, President 
5057 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





niture. Type used 


of laboratory work. 





@ Movable Unit Sci- 
entific Laboratory Fur- 


laboratories of Mellon 
Institute. Makes possi- 
ble altering of require- 
ments in one or a series 
of laboratories, with 
the minimum of diffi- 
culty and interruption 


































a 
f Materials Arranged 
According to Mo)'s 
Seale of Hardness 
1. Diamond 
2. Boron Carbid- 
3. Silicon 
Carbide 
4. Fused 
Alumina 
5. Fused Zirconia 
6. Sapphire 
x 









. Topaz 
- Mullite 


Non-Magnetic Mortar 
- Quartz 


in a Stainless a do 




















Steel Housing 


Extremely hard materials are readily re- 
duced to fine particles by the Boron Carbide 
Mortar and Pestle. They fill a need for 





Glass is readily ground to a fine powder 


in the new Mortar. grinding samples in laboratories performing 
spectrographic analyses, studies of phos- 
3 Sizes Available phors, highly accurate analyses, and similar No. 
Diameter of work. For u 
Bowl ............ 1" 2 i Materials which are easily broken up in on gé 
Diameter of the Boron Carbide Mortar include beryl, pre- Each 
Housing ....2%" 3%” 4%” cious stones, zirconium carbide, emery, car- 
Pestle Length.4%" 5” 5%” borundum, topaz, and many other minerals, es 
In stock for immediate delivery ores, abrasives, glasses, ceramics, etc. 


Manufacturers—Distributors 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC Co. Cy EIMER anno AMEND) mmm 


717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. Greenwich and Morton Streets 
2109 Locust St., St. Louis (3), Mo. New York (14), New York 


Headquarters for Laboratory Supplies 
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TEMPERATURE 


The unique design of the Cenco H-Base High- 
Temperature Burner incorporates improved fea- 
tures for an intensely hot flame, for easy adjust- 
ment and for trouble-free service. It is excellent 
for ignitions and ashing of filters in quantitative 
analysis. 

The gas orifice and air ports -are correctly de- 
signed for an intake of the proper proportions 
of air and gas, at normal gas pressures, to 
assure perfect combustion. The stack is designed 
for complete mixing of the combustion mixture. 
A deep grid of large area produces a short, 
intensely hot flame which does not blow off. 
The gas needle valve has a stuffiing box in which 
the packing seals against a smooth stem and not 
against screw threads. No fire will burn under 
the burner from a leaky needle valve. Delicate 
adjustment of the gas intake can be made with 
the large knurled head of the needle valve. A 
massive Cenco H-base gives stability to the 
burner, materially reducing the fire hazard from 
overturned burners. Height, over all, 8!/, 
inches; diameter of grid, |'!/5 inches. 

Catalog No. !1043 Cenco H-Base 


High-Temperature Burner 




















No. a B D 
For use 

on gas...Artificial Mixed and General Bottled 
Each $1.95 $1.95 $2.50 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS GO LABORATORY APPARATUS 


NEW YORK TORONTO CHICAGO —_— BOSTON = SAN FRANCISCO 


UR RE ST A COS <5 TTT 
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MERCK Reagent Chemicals 


Until the Chemist Priestley suggested in 1770 that caoutchouc be used 
to erase pencil marks, the elastic substance now known as rubber was 
regarded merely as a strange and useless article. Seventy years later 
Goodyear discovered the process of vulcanization, and laid the foundation 
of the modern rubber industry. 

Today, more than 30,000 different articles are made wholly or in part 
of rubber, and new uses are regularly developed. A brief trip through the 
Merck Plants discloses many forms of rubber employed in various opera- 
tions— visual evidence of the contributions made to the chemical industry 
by the rubber chemist. 

Likewise, a visitor to the laboratory of a progressive rubber chemist 
will note the many Reagent Chemicals bearing the Merck label—evidence 
of Merck leadership in supplying chemicals essential for the development 
of new uses for, and new forms of, a substance once regarded merely 
as a curiosity. 


BUY ond HOLD 


> Sheri ige: MERCK & co., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 
Se 
— New York, N.Y. + Philadeiphia, Pa, + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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United post-war four-engine mainiiners 
-coyrtesy United Air Lines 


HA 
GLUCOSATES, 


CORROSION 


and 


SCALE 
CONTROL 


WRITE FOR 
“H-O-H WATER STUDIES” 


D. W. SONA Ae & CO. Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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ALK about Lanolin to the average drug store customer. 
and what's the reaction? SPLENDID!! 


While most folks believe Lanolin adds something to a prod- 
uct, our researchers can prove that the use of Nimco Brand 
Lanolin will result in a better product...a product with a 
talking point...with extra sales appeal. 


















If you haven’t studied the potent possibilities of product 
improvement available through the use of Nimco Brand 
Lanolin, this is the time to begin your experiments. 


The facilities and the know-how that 
have made Malmstrom ‘America’s 
Largest Supplier of Lanolin and De- 
gras’ are available to you together with 
samples, should you prefer to conduct 
your own tests. 


N. I. MALMSTROM: CO. 


America’s { LANOLIN « Anhydrous U.S.P.*Hydrous U.S.P.* Absorption Base * Technical 


largest 
Suppliers of DEGRAS + Nevtral and Common * Wool Greases 


147 LOMBARDY STREET * BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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COMPETITION 


=== is an ugly word ! 


Yes, the mere mention of the 
word startled most manufac- 
turers before the war — and 
it still remains in the dic- 
tionary and in the minds of 
many buyers for future use. 
Far-thinking planners are 
investigating sources of sup- 
ply of domestic materials that 
will be available in sufficient 


quantities to meet their man- 


ufacturing schedules and 
priced to fit their cost sheets. 


Wartime experience in the 
use of Red Oil, Oleic and 
other fatty acids as replace- 


STEARIC ACID RED OIL 


HYDROGENATED FATTY ACIDS 


GLYCERINE 





ment materials proved that 
these products will answer 
many of the problems in 
peacetime competition. Many 
industries, using fatty acids 
for the first time, have rea- 
lized that these strategic ma- 
terials are doing a better job 
than the imported products 
they used before the war. 


HARDESTY is ready with 
greatly expanded facilities, 
and with a fund of technical 
knowledge and experience to 
contribute to solving the 
problems of peacetime usage. 


PITCH WHITE OLEINE 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 


DISTILLED FATTY ACIDS 











W. C. HARDESTY Co. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
FACTORIES: DOVER, OHIO - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. - TORONTO, CANADA 
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t- many years, hundreds 
of Texaco scientists and en- 
gineers, working on the research 
and development problems 
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TEXACO 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of The Texas Company 
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Keep up Our Scientific 


Insurance 


TT’HE original purpose of the Na-_ ings in industry, and may fill out ap- 
tional Roster of Scientific and _ plication blanks immediately. 
Specialized Personnel was to estab- A third function of the Roster, 
lish an inventory of scientific people apart from registration and _place- 
and to make this available to the ment, is to provide occupational in- 
war effort. The records of some formation, statistical material, and ed- 
400,000 professional people were ob- ucational surveys of the scientific 
tained, of whom some 85,000 are fields. It has already done much 
chemists and chemical engineers. work along these lines, and recently 
From this pool of scientific man- issued occupational surveys of the 
power, over 170,000 were referred chemical and chemical engineering 
for commissions and technical ratings fields, based on the wealth of infor- 
in the Army and Navy and to posi- mation which it has acquired in the 
tions in the Government and in war past few years. 
industries. Some 50,000 registrants These functions of the Roster 
were placed with these important ser- which serve to provide facts for the 
vices, including the atomic bomb pro- _ scientific profession; to give guidance 
ject. Translated into dollars, this to the educational institutions; to pub- 
represents over $150,000,000 worth _ lish occupational information; to reg- 
of employment per year. ister and maintain an inventory of 
With the end of the war, the Ros- scientific manpower, and to offer spe- 
ter is faced with the equally great  cialized placement in industry to this 
task of returning these scientists to scientific manpower, are invaluable to 
private industry. In addition to as- the Nation. 
sisting civilians who were in war in- The Roster, in this period of gov- 
dustries or government research to ernment reconversion, is in grave dan- 
locate new positions, veterans return- ger of being considered solely as a 
ing from the services are referred to war project and consequently of be- 
the Roster as they pass through sep- ing discontinued. If the Roster be- 
aration centers. There they are in- comes a casualty, we will lose valu- 


formed of available scientific open- able records and experience which 
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may continue to serve as insurance 
in times of national emergency, as 
well as an agency which is continu- 
ally useful. We must keep up this 
scientific insurance. 

Two possibilities for the future of 
the Roster are open. It may be 
set up as a Bureau within some Gov- 
ernment agency, or it may become 
an independent foundation supported 
by all the professions. If the first 
is not feasible, every scientific pro- 
fessional organization should plan to 
take united action to establish the 
Roster as an independent foundation. 
The National Roster and its invalu- 
able accumulation of facts about sci- 
entists, and its present and potential 
service to our national defense and 
scientific future must be maintained. 
What shall we do about it? 


Research Expansion 
Programs 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
A $250,000 laboratory for research 
in corn and soy bean potentials is 
now nearing completion; as also is 
the company’s $2,000,000 oil extrac- 
tion mill at Decatur, Illinois. 


General Electric Company: Dr. 
Zay Jeffries, vice president and gen- 
eral manager in charge of the Chem- 
ical Department, announced that a 
new division, the Chemical Engineer- 
ing Division, was established on Oc- 
tober first. 
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Hercules Powder Company: 
R. F. Schlaantine, director of opera- 
tions of the Synthetics Department 
announces that a new plant for the 
production of alkyd resins and other 
facilities will be erected at the Her- 
cules Company’s Mansfield, Massa- 
chusetts, plant. There are now op- 
enings in the Mansfield plant for 
twenty additional chemical operators. 


Sterling Drug, Inc.: James Hill, 
Jr., president, announces that a new 
aspirin manufacturing plant will be 
constructed at Trenton, N. J., in- 
augurating the company’s $6,000,000 
building program. The new struc- 
ture represents the first of seven pro- 
jects to expand the laboratory and 
manufacturing facilities. The struc- 
ture is expected to be completed in 
about ten months. 


Jefferson Chemical Company 

H. L. Derby, president, announces 
that a large chemical plant will be 
erected at Port Neches, Texas, for 
the production of intermediate chem- 
icals used in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, textiles, and 
other materials from petroleum. The 
Jefferson Company is owned jointly 
by American Cyanamid Company 
and Texas Company. 


® 


A. Edgar Kroll, F.A.1.C., has 
been awarded the Gotshall Scholar- 
ship and is doing graduate work at 
Lehigh University. 
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Agenda of 


Committee 


ILLIAM H. DAVIS, Dir- 
Economic Stabiliza- 


\ 


tion, on August 6, 1945 made public 


ector of 
an Agenda listing the topics under 
study by the staff of the President’s 
Committee on the Patent System. 
The committee created by 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Com- 


merce, in response to President Tru- 


was 


man’s direction, to make a study of 
the operation and effectiveness of the 
patent laws and their relation to the 
purposes of the anti-trust laws and to 
the post-war economy. Mr. Davis is 
chairman; the other members of the 
committee are Tom C. Clark, Attor- 


ney General; Vannevar Bush, direc- 
tor of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, and Charles F. 


Kettering, Chairman of the National 
Patent Planning Commission. 
In the Mr. 


Davis emphasized that the committee 


releasing Agenda, 


has formed no opinion on any of the 
listed He 


said that these topics have been listed 


topics for consideration. 


merely for the guidance of the com- 


mittee’s staff, which is under the dir- 
ection of W. Houston Kenyon, Jr., of 
the War Department. He added that 
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President’s 
on Patents 


it may be necessary later to list ad- 
ditional topics for study, and that the 
decide whether 
recommendation on the 


committee will not 


to make a 

particular projects listed until the 

staff reports have been received. 
Mr. Davis that the 


Agenda was being made public at 


explained 


this time in order that interested per- 
sons, including manufacturers, inven- 
tors, and patent lawyers, will have 
an opportunity to express their views 
the that the 
mittee’s staff is examining, and he 


upon subjects com- 
urged that these persons communicate 
their views in writing to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce upon any of the 
questions in which they are interested. 


the Agenda, Mr. 


Davis said that the subjects for con- 


Summarizing 


sideration fall into four groups: 
1. What should be taken 
to prevent the issue of patents that 


action 


are not for true inventions. 
2. What should be 


to make patent protection for true 


action taken 

inventions more simple and effective. 
3. What action should be taken to 

prevent the abuse of patent rights. 
4. A re-examination of the scope 
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of the patent system in the light of 
the constitutional objective to pro- 
mote the progress of science and use- 
ful arts. 

The committee’s Agenda lists, un- 
der the above heads, a series of 
twenty-eight topics for consideration, 
Included are the question whether 
Congress should attempt to define 
what is an invention, means of simpli- 
fying and improving the action of 
the Patent Office, making patent 
litigation simpler and faster, defining 
the types of patent abuse and provid- 
ing specific remedies, and questions 
relating to the broadening or narrow- 
ing of patent protection as may be de- 
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sirable in the light of modern indus- 
trial conditions. 

Mr. Davis pointed out that the 
committee seeks the assistance of the 
public in considering the problems un- 
der study. Anyone having an interest 
in the subject of the committee’s 
work may obtain a copy of the 
Agenda from the Information Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce. 
Written comment on any of the top- 
ics listed, if sent promptly to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Attention: Mr. 
W. Houston Kenyon Jr., Washington 
25, D. C. will be given full consid- 
eration by the committee’s staff. 
(A reprint of the Agenda follows :) 


Department of Commerce 


The Patent Survey Committee 
Agenda for Working Staff 


The purpose of this Agenda is 
solely to frame the questions relating 
to the patent system which have thus 
far been suggested for consideration 
by the Committee’s staff. Inclusion 
of a question does not imply that the 
Committee’s report will deal with it. 
Failure to include a question does 
not imply that the Committee has 
determined not to consider it. 

The questions thus far suggested 
are set forth below in the form of 
a series of projects for study. Each 
project is stated in the form of a ques- 
tion, and most of these questions are 


accompanied by an explanatory note 
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suggesting some of the matters to be 
considered in connection therewith. 

The procedure to be followed con- 
templates the assignment of indivi- 
dual projects to a qualified person or 
group who will prepare a full and ob- 
jective report consisting of a factual 
statement and an appropriate recom- 
mendation for action to be taken. 
Those who are assigned to prepare 
these reports are advised that no limi- 
tation is intended to be placed upon 
their recommendations by the form 
of the questions or by the matters 
listed for consideration in connection 
The 


therewith. recommendations, 
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however, are to be framed in the 
light of their effectiveness to achieve 
the following major objectives: 

A. The patent system should, to 
the greatest possible extent, afford 
an accessible and comprehensive pub- 
lic register of science as applied to 
useful arts. 

B. The patent system should, to 
the greatest possible extent, open the 
door of opportunity for the introduc- 
tions of inventions into public use, 
to the end that effective protection 
is afforded to the true (but not the 
spurious) inventor, and to the in- 
vestor who backs a true inventor, 
during the life of the patent and no 
longer. 

C. The patent system should not 
authorize practices in the use of pat- 
ents which depart from the policy of 
free competition unless the progress 
of science and useful arts is promoted 
thereby to such an extent that the 
departure is justified in the over-all 
public interest. 

Sec. I 
Problems relating to patents for 
spurious or doubtful inventions. 

PP 101 Should Congress enact 
legislation defining the act of inven- 
tion or enumerating specific factors 
to be taken into consideration in 
applying the standard? 

Matters to be considered in- 
clude: (a) whether and to what 
extent there can be framed a 
legislative definition of inven- 
tion, which will be applicable to 
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all classes of invention, or separ- 
ate definitions for different clas- 
ses of invention or for certain 
classes only (b) whether and to 
what extent legislation can set 
forth positive factors to be taken 
into consideration in determin- 
ing invention (for example, rec- 
ognition of the need or problem, 
and unsucessful efforts to find 
a solution, by others than the 
alleged inventor and those associ- 
with him); (c) whether and to 
what extent legislation can set 
forth negative factors to be taken 
into consideration in determin- 
ing invention (for example, iden- 
tical solutions suggested approxi- 
mately contemporaneously — by 
others than the alleged inventor 
and those associated with him, 
absence of appreciable time-lag 
between perception of the need 
and suggestion of the solution, 
etc.) ; and (d) whether the stan- 
dard of invention should be 
raised or lowered by such legis- 
lative action. In connection with 
the foregoing a detailed study 
should be made (e) of the opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court ren- 
dered since 1930 in patent in- 
fringement cases (together with 
appropriate examination of the 
records of such cases) with a 
view to determining what stan- 
dard of invention is now being 
applied by that court and in 
what terms it has been defined, 
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and (f) of leading decisions of 
circuit courts of appeals inter- 
preting and applying that stan- 


dard. 


PP 102. What, if any, steps should 
be taken to make the patent system 
better adapted to serve its constitu- 
tional purpose in respect to the out- 
put of organized research teams, to 
the end that (1) the making of true 
inventions by such teams will be en- 
couraged, (2) there will be dimin- 
ished pressure for the issue of pat- 
ents covering merely the results of 
systematic applications by such teams 
of engineering knowledge or practi- 
cal skill to special problems and (3) 
public disclosure of the latter will 
be encouraged otherwise than by the 
grant of patents for the usual term 
or possessed of all the usual exclu- 
sive rights? 

Matters to be considered in- 
clude: (a) the extent to which 
organised group research tends 
to be confined to the mere appli- 
cation of existing engineering 

knowledge to special problems 
and the extent to which it pro- 
duces true inventions; (b) crea- 
tion of a system whereby rou- 
tine technology may be the sub- 
ject of a class of subordinate pat- 
ents which are reduced in term 
or convey only the right to com- 
pensatory relief; and (c) means 
to induce disclosure of routine 
patenting, 


technology without 
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for example, by providing for 


the recordation of technology 
for defensive purposes only, or 
providing that abandoned appli- 
cations shall be published and 
when so published will have an 
effective date for their disclosure 
from the date of filing. 


PP 103 What should be 


taken to reduce the tendency of the 


steps 


Patent Office to issue patents for non- 
patentable subject-matter ? 

Matters to be considered fall 
in three categories as follows: 
More accessable prior art. Mat- 
ters to be considered include: 

(a) improvement and expansion 
of library facilities in the Pat- 
ent Office; (b) necessary expan- 
sion in the classification corps 
and the scheme of classification ; 
(c) integration of foreign and 
published art in the classification 
system; (d) provision whereby 
classification is established with 
emphasis upon disclosure and not 
claims and (c) provision where- 
by classified 
available to the public without 


the need of consulting an ex- 


matter is made 


aminer. 

More effective 
Matters to be considered include: 
(a) use of officially 


experts outside the Patent Of- 


examination, 
appointed 
fice (b) necessary expansion in 


the examining corps; (c) better 


pay and promotion facilities for 

















examiners; (d) rearrangement 
of examining procedure so that 
the functions of search and de- 
cision are separated; (e) estab- 
lishment of strict procedures to 
govern all interviews with the 
examiner; (f) relieving the ex- 
aminer of the duty of prepar- 
ing an examiner's statement 
when his rejection is appealed; 
(g) designation of Patent Office 
Counsel to defend the examiner’s 
position on appeal; (h) making 
allowed applications open to 
public inspection for opposition 
or the submission of additional 
prior art; and (i) means to as- 
sure that the standard of patent- 
ability applied by the Patent 
Office will be coordinated with 
that applied by the courts or re- 


quired by the statutes. 


More responsible prosecution. 
Matters to be considered in- 
clude: (a) means to assure that 
legal practitioners before the 
Patent Office will be under obli- 
gations of professional qualifica- 
cations, and of professional duty 
to their clients, the tribunal and 
the public, which are not less rig- 
orous than those now imposed 
upen legal practitioners in the 
courts of the several states; (b) 
formulation of a canon of ethics 
suited to Patent Office practice; 
(c) creation of administrative 
machinery to act upon griev- 
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ances; (d) expansion of the 
Commissioner’s statutory pow- 
ers in matters of grievance; and 
(e) provision of additional sanc- 
tions, such as criminal penalties 
and total or partial invalidation 


of patents, where necessary. 


PP 104. What steps should be 
taken to rid the register of patents 
already issued which cover non- 
patentable subject-matter ? 


Matters to be considered in- 
clude: (a) giving a federal court 
power,where a patent is in issue 
in any kind of litigation, to 
order that claims found invalid 
shall be cancelled; (b) author- 
izing the Government to inter- 
vene in patent litigation for the 
purpose of showing that the 
claims in suit are invalid or of 
narrower scope than asserted; 
(c) authorizing the Government 
to bring action against a patent 
owner to secure a decree cancell- 
ing a patent or claim thereof for 
invalidity; (d) authorizing any 
person who contemplates a cer- 
tain line of manufacture to 
bring an action against a patent 
owner for cancellation or inter- 
pretation of a patent or a claim 
thereof relating to such manu- 
facture; and (e) provision for 
maintenance fees to be paid in 
later years to keep older patents 
alive. 

PP 105. Should changes be made 
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in the facilities available for amend- 
ing an issued patent? 

Matters to be considered in- 
clude: (a) whether the right of 
reissue, now limited to “inadver- 
tence, accident or mistake’”’, 
should be restricted or extended 
in that respect; (b) whether 
reissue applications should be 
removed from secrecy; (c) 
whether a separate examining 
division should be created with- 
in the Patent Office for the ex- 
amination or review of reissue 
applications ; (d) whether broad- 
ening reissues should be forbid- 
den; (e) if broadening reissues 
are permitted the extent to 
which it is feasible to codify the 
nature and scope of intervening 
rights; and (f) the relation of 
the disclaimer and reissue sta- 
tutes. 

Sec. Il 
Problems relating to the more ef- 
ficient working of the patent system 
within its proper sphere. 

PP 201 What steps should be 
taken to simplify the preparation of 
a patent application: 

Matters to be considered in- 
clude: (a) single signature; (b) 
nonrepetition of oaths to previ- 
ously sworn subject-matter; (c) 
simplification of oath require- 
ments in cases of joint inventor- 
ship; (d) permission to an as- 
signee to file divisional and re- 


issue applications; (e) ways and 
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means of requiring the specifi- 
cation to be free of irrelevant o1 
unnecessary background matter, 
fully descriptive of the inven- 
tive feature in its preferred em- 
bodiment, and free of specula- 
tive, alternative and expansionist 
phraseology; and (f) ways and 
means of compelling applicants 
to rely upon a limited number of 
specific claims plus the doctrine 
of equivalents instead of a series 
of graduated claims ranging in 


scope from specific to speculative. 


PP 202. What steps should 


of patents? 


Matters to be considered in- 
clude: (a) removal of contested 
interference proceedings from 
the Patent Office, with immedi- 
ate issuance of a patent to one 
applicant and limitation of a 
subsequently issued patent for 
the same invention to the term 
of the first patent; (b) removal 
of the defense of double patent- 
ing when division results from 
a requirement of the Patent Of- 
fice (with abolition of appeals on 
issues of division and shortening 
of the time for filing a required 
division) ; (c) confining ex parte 
appeals from the Patent Office 
to a single court; (d) legislation 
of the type known as the “20 
year Bill”; (e) restricting appli- 
cants to dates of invention not 
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be 


taken to simplify and speed the issue 





be 


ue 











more than one year prior to fil- 
ing; (f) giving the Commissioner 
power to refuse a patent for 
laches in filing; (g) permitting 
allowed claims to issue while 
controverted claims are being 
disposed of; (h) ways and 
means of reducing the number 
and complexity of claims; and 
(1) elimination of every pro- 
cedural feature contained in the 
statutes of Patent Office rules 
which creates delay except to the 
extent that clear need for its 
retention in present or modified 
form is shown. 

PP 203. What steps should be 
taken to make the enforcement of a 
patent simpler and more effective? 

Matters to be considered in- 
clude: (a) abolition or modifi- 
¢ ticn of the strict rule regard- 
ng disclaimers; (b) a require- 
ment that patent suits shall be 
tried in open court both on the 
merits and on the issue of recov- 
ery; (c) legislation defining 
the permissible scope of action- 
able contributory infringment; 

(d) legislation declaring the file 

wrappers to be admissible in evi- 

dence for any purpose; (e) pro- 
vision of technical advisors for 
trial courts; (f) a requirement 
that trial courts shall refer 
issues of valid scope to the Pat- 
ent Office for advisory opinion; 
(gz) confining appeals in patent 


infringement cases to one court; 
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and (h) requiring that claims 

be strictly construed against the 

patentee, 

PP 204. What steps, if any, should 
be taken to restore the enforceability 
of a patent whose owner is employ- 
ing his patent to control or promote 
the sale of an unpatented article or 
material used in the practice of the 
invention ? 

Consideration should be given 
to the question whether provi- 
sion should be made for restor- 
ing such enforceability, wholly 
or to the extent only of the re- 
covery of reasonable royalty, un- 
der stated conditions which 
clearly remove any detriment 
to the public interest, as for ex- 
ample, conditioned upon the pat- 
ent being subject to obligatory 
licensing or uniform and reason- 
able terms to anyone who does 
not desire to buy the patent own- 
er’s unpatented article or mater- 
ial. 

PP 205. What has been the ef- 
fect of the patent system in promot- 
ing the progress of science and use- 
ful arts and what steps can be taken 
to increase its effectiveness? 

Consideration should be given 
to: (a) the manner and extent 
to which new business enter- 
prises have been promoted by 
ownership of patents; (b) the 
manner and extent to which the 
progress of science and useful 


arts and the licensing of inven- 
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PP 302. What remedies should be 
created with regard to each defined 
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tions have been retarded by 
doubt as to the legality of cer- 
class of patent abuse? 


tain types of practices employed 
under the patent system or by 
doubt as to the immunity gran- 
ted by the patent laws from the 
operation of other laws; and (c) 
the extent to which technology 
has been maintained in secrecy 
without resort to patenting, as 
well as the steps which can be 
taken to induce public disclosure 
of technology so held in secrecy. 


Sec. Til 


Problems relating to abuse of patents. 


PP 301. What are the principal 
classes or types of patent abuse? 
Consideration should be given 
to the formulation of one or 
more definitions which will serve 
as a basis for remedial enact- 
ment. To the extent that cer- 
tain classes appear suitable for 
prohibition under criminal pen- 
alties a definition should be 
sought for each class which will 
meet constitutional requirements. 
To the extent that specific defini- 
tions of this kind cannot be 
framed consideration should be 
given to the framing of a catch- 
all definition cast in the form 
of a standard of conduct which 
is sufficiently flexible to be inclu- 
sive and workable. This problem 


Consideration should be given 
to: (a) power in a court to 
cancel a patent which has been 
abused, (b) power in a court to 
order that a patent which has 
been abused shall be subject to 
compulsory licensing at reason 
able royalty, (c) making some 
or all kinds of patent abuse a 
crime, (d) making some or all 
kinds of patent abuse an action- 
able tort at the suit of damaged 
parties, and (e) vesting jurisdic- 
tion to deal with some or all 
kinds of abuse in an administra- 
tive agency. 
PP 303. 


What new remedies 


should be created where there is 
fraud in the obtaining, use or en- 


forcement of a patent? 


Consideration should be given 
to: (a) giving the Government 
the right to sue for cancellation 
of the patent; (b) giving the 
court in private infringement liti- 
gation the power to cancel the 
patent; and (c) in either case 
giving the court power to de- 
clare the patent subject to com- 
pulsory licensing at reasonable 
rates. 


PP 304. What steps should be 





is not directly concerned with taken to free research and commerce 


remedies; it is primarily con- from the restraining influence of (1) 
cerned with the definitions on ownership of large numbers of re- 
which remedies may be based. lated patents by a concern which is 
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dominant in the line of commerce to 
d which the patents relate, and (2) 
possession by a common licensing 
agency of the right to grant licenses 
under a large number of related pat- 
ents owned by many different con- 
cerns? 

Matters to be considered in- 
clude: (a) a legislative declara- 
tion that such patents are ef- 
fected with a public interest; 
(b) compulsory and unrestric- 
ted licensing on reasonable terms 
for patents affected with a pub- 
lic interest; (c) power in a fed- 
eral court, at the suit of the 
Government, to require com- 
pulsory dispersal of ownership 
where patents affected with a 
public interest are owned by a 
concern dominant in the line of 
commerce to which the patents 
relate; (d) provisions encourag- 
ing the formation of common 
licensing agencies where inter- 
related patents are owned by 
many different concerns; (e) 
governmental supervision of 
such common licensing agencies ; 
and (f) provision affording a 
licensee the right to divest him- 
self in whole or in part of the 
obligations of royalty or estoppel 
when the licensed patents are 
affected with a public interest 
and expiration or cancellation 

1) of some of the patents, or 
changed economic conditions af- 


tecting the licensee’s business, 
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make these obligations contrary 

to the public interest. 

PP 305. What steps should be 
taken to prevent the partial or total 
suppression of patented inventions, 
other than such remedies as may be 
proposed in connection with par. 304 
above? 

Consideration of this problem 
should be integrated with con- 
sideration of par. 304. Study 
should be made of suitable defi- 
nition of the conditions under 
which non - used _ inventions 
would be subject to compulsory 
licensing, for example, where 
the non-use is for the purpose 
or with the effect of preserving 
a competitive position in non-pat- 
ented items or is inimical to the 
national welfare, where the pat- 
ent owner’s production is inade- 
quate to supply the demand, 
where the desired use is non- 
competitive, and the like. 

PP 306. Should patents covering 
inventions in the fields of public 
health and safety be made subject 
to compulsory licensing by reason 
solely of that fact? 

Consideration should be given 
to: (a) reaching a fair balance 
between the public interest in 
stimulating invention in these 
fields,and the interest in assur- 
ing widespread use of such in- 
ventions; (b) specifying certain 
conditions, for example, in times 
of national emergency, when 
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compulsory licensing would be- 
come effective in respect to pat- 
ents in these fields; and (c) 
what agency shall determine 
whether a patent is in the field 
of public health and safety. 
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will not support an injunctive 
remedy but only the recovery of 
reasonable compensation; (b) 
empowering the Commissioner 
of Patents or other appropriate 
agency of the Government to 
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PP 307. Are there any occasions administer the terms of licens- 


for, or purpose to be served by, com- ing; and (c) in either case speci- 


pulsory licensing otherwise than as fying by statute the factors to be 


in 
set forth in the recommendations sub- taken into account in arriving ot 
mitted in connection with paragraphs at reasonable compensation. sp 


302 to 306 above? PP 309. What steps should be th 


Matters to be considered in- taken to remove the barriers which 


clude: (a) the manner and ex- prevent judicial inquiry into the vali- . 
tent to which new business enter- dity of patents collaterally relied on of 
prises have been discouraged or to suport agreements or conduct? - 
inhibited by the proper or im- Matters to be considered in- - 
proper assertion of rights under clude: (a) provision that the 
patents owned by others; (b) Government shall have the right R, 
whether all patents should be to question the validity of any pr 
subject to compulsory licensing patent relied on as justification on 
either from their date of issue for agreements or conduct chal- - 
or after a certain length of time; lenged under the anti-trust laws; 
(c) whether patents of ex- (b) whether the doctrine that as 
tremely broad scope should be a licensee is estopped to question en 
exclusive only in certain fields patent validity serves a useful on 
and, outside of such fields, sub- purpose in a sound patent sys- 
ject to either free or reasonable- tem; and (c) achieving a fair | 
royalty licensing; and (d) balance between assuring full ) 
whether improvement patents inquiry into situations where 
should be subject to compulsory the public interest may be pre- 
licensing after expiration of the judiced and facilitating settle- 
basic patents. ment controversy where the pub- 
PP. 308. By what machinery and lic interest is not involved. 1 
criteria should compulsory licensing PP 310. Should the Government ' 
be administered in cases where it is or the Patent Office be permitted to 
recommended ? exercise further supervision over the t 
Consideration should be given settlement of interferences? | 
to: (a)providing that the patent Matters to be considered in- ] 

















Government _inter- 


(a) 


vention as of right; (b) Gov- 


clude: 


ernment intervention as of right 
where there is settlement; and 
(c) a requirement that the terms 
of settlement and other data be 
reported to the Patent Office. 
PP 311. Should legislation requir- 
ing the public filing of licenses and 
other agreements relating to patents 
specify that they should be filed with 
the Attorney General or in the Pat- 
ent Office? 
PP 312. Should penalties be pro- 
“Pat- 


ent applied for” in such a manner as 


vided for mis-using the notice 


to mislead the public? 
IV 


Reexamination of the scope of the 


Sec. 


present patent system and the rights 
granted under it, in the light of the 
constitutional objective. 

PP 410. Should limitations in the 
national interest be imposed on pat- 
ents granted to nationals of foreign 
countries ? 


Matters to be considered 


in- 
clude: (a) denying all access 
to our patent laws by aliens; (b) 


that 
to aliens shall be effective, as to 


provision patents granted 
term and remedy, only to the ex- 
tent of the rights reciprocally 
made available to Americans in 
the (c) 


patents granted 


alien’s country; and 


provision that 


to aliens shall be subject to com- 


pulsory licensing. 
PP 402. Should subject - matter 
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now within the scope of patent pro- 
tection be removed therefrom ? 
Matters to be considered in- 
(a) (b) 
foods; and (c) military weapons. 
PP 403. Should subject - matter 


clude: medicines ; 


not now within the scope of patent 
protection be included therein? 
Matters to be considered in- 
clude: (a) new uses of old arti- 
cles; (b) 
(c) methods of doing business. 
PP 404. Should there be legisla- 


tion permitting the taking of patents 


laws of nature; and 


by eminent domain? 

Matters to be considered in- 
clude a definition of the circum- 
stances involving the public in- 
terest when such action may be 
taken. 

PP 405. What rewards for inven- 
tions might be offered other than 
the present 17 year grant of exclusive 
rights ? 
this 
lem should be integrated with 


Consideration of prob- 
consideration of other problems 
raising related questions, for ex- 
ample paragraphs 102, 304, 305, 
306, and 402 above. Additional 
matters to be considered include: 
(a) 


should be shortened or extended 


whether the 17 year term 
and (b) whether rewards other 
than a patent might be offered 
to inventors. 
PP 406. Do the provisions of Sec. 
4901 of the Revised Statutes, which 


provide for action by an informer, 
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serve a useful purpose under present 
conditions ? 

Matters to be considered in- 
clude: (a) reaching a fair bal- 
ance between the public inter- 
est in the 
owner and the public against de- 
ception, and the public interest 


protecting patent 


in having patent numbers asso- 


ciated with manufactured arti- 
cles so that expiration of patent 
protection will be made known; 
and (b) whether the remedy of 
suit by informer should be main- 
tained or a suit by the Attorney 


General substituted. 


Metallurgical Engineering — 
A Field for Women 

Marion Cecile Joswick, winner of 
the $2,400 scholarship, first place for 
girls, in the Fourth Annual Science 
Talent Search, sponsored through Sci- 
ence Service, entered the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn this Fall, as the 
first girl in its history to undertake 
a course in metallurgical engineering. 

Professor Otto H. Henry, associ- 
ate professor of metallurgical engi- 
neering at Polytechnic, stated that he 
believed metallurgical engineering of- 
fers great possibilities for women. 
There is a tremendous field in the 
new alloys which has scarcely been 
touched, and women should be able 
definite contributions 


to make very 


workers in it. 


as research 
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Chemical Industries Exposition 

The 20th Exposition of Chemical 
Industries is being organized for the 
week of February 25th to March 
2nd, in Grand Central Palace, New 
York, N. Y., according to an an- 
Charles F. Roth, 
president of the International Expo- 
Many 


created 


nouncement by 


sition Company. new prod- 


ucts and processes during 
the will 


large portion of the display 


war be displayed, and a 
space 
Chair- 
man of the advisory committee is 
M. C. Whitaker, F.A.1.C.,  vice- 
president of the American Cyanamid 

The other 
include C, R. Alexander; 
F.A.1L.C.; L. 


has already been requested. 


Company. committee 
members 


Raymond F. 


Bacon, 


W. Bass, F.A.1.C; Wallace Cohoe, 
F.A.I.C.; Hugh Craig; J. V. N. 
Dorr; Sidney D. Kirkpatrick; C. 
S. Marvel; Walter J. Murphy, 
F.A.1.C.; Robert L. Taylor, F.A. 
IL.C.; R. Gordon Walker, E. R. 
Weidlein, F.A.L.C. and W.. T. 


Read, F.A.1.C. 


Caleo Purchases Plant 

The Calco Chemical Division of 
American Cyanamid Company, Bound 
Brook, N. J., has purchased the Glou- 
cester City, N. J., plant of the 
Sherwin-Williams Company, used for 
experimental production of titanium 
dioxide. Ames Hettrick, manager of 
Calco’s Piney River, Virginia, plant 
manager of the new 


will also be 


plant. 
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Industry’s Debt to Chemical 
Education 


Alexander Silverman, F.A.LC. 
Head of the Department of Chemistry, University of Pittsburgh. 


YO much has been said about the 
. responsibility of colleges and 
universities to industry that the at- 
tention of industrialists might well 
be called to their obligations to the 
colleges and universities that train 
their men. The writer knows of no 
better introduction to the subject 
than a quotation from an article, 
“Human Aspects of Scientific Re- 
William A. 
Hamor of Mellon Institute prepared 
1945, 


search,” which Dr. 


for September 7, Science. 
This follows: 

“Tt seems that wherever research 

is alive it grows. The past thirty- 

five years have seen the number 

of industrial research labora- 
tories in this country increase 
from a few to more than 3,000. 
But, without the evolution of 
scientific investigation in the 
universities, these industrial lab- 
oratories might never have been 
established . In addition to the 
very idea of research the univer- 
sities have supplied the industries 
with men and women possessing 
knowledge not only of the under- 


lying scientific facts and theor- 


ies but of the methods and 
techniques of investigation. 
From the universities also has 
come much of the basic knowl- 
edge of science on which mod- 
ern technology has been erected 
and will build in the future. 
The practical uses of science may 
be regarded as the dividends 
declared every once in a while 
by pure research and research 
education. When such research 
and education are hindered 
these dividends must often be 
paid out of surplus and in a dis- 
aster such as war they may have 
to be taken from capital. 

“During the past several years 
the loss of science students and 
teachers and the assignment of 
remaining scientific personnel to 
wartime tasks have all but stopped 
pure research in our universities. 
The situation resulting from this 
expenditure of basic resources is 
so very serious that years of 
zealous effort in and for our 
research training schools will be 
required to provide an adequate 
supply of scientists and to put 
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pure investigation on a perwar 
level. The Federal Government 
and our industries have been am- 
ply notified by the interested pro- 
fessions that pure research has 
waned and must be revived, 
that almost a generation of scien- 
tists has already been lost, that 
there will be a shortage of re- 
search personnel in the after- 
war period, and that capable 
science teachers and fundamen- 
tal research specialists should be 
returned to the universities. Let 
us trust there shall never again 
be a lapse in the continuity of 
pure research and research ed- 
ucation. We must retrace our 
impressions of them upon the 
ground of hope for a long peace.” 
Supplementing the statement by 
Dr. Hamor, the writer reminds in- 
dustrialists that they should not only 
refrain from draining the colleges 
and universities of personnel which 
is necessary for the proper training 
of chemists, but that they should so 
subsidize the colleges and universities 
that salaries will be adequate and 
that training can proceed on a high 
level. 
Cost of Chemical Training 
B. 8. De gree. Taking the cost of 
a pre World War II education in 
the University of Pittsburgh as an 
example, a candidate for the Bachelor 
of Science degree in Chemistry or 
Chemical Engineering would have 


attended four years at a minimal an- 
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nual cost of $350 for tuition, fees and 
books. On this basis his education 
would have cost him $1400. In ad- 
dition, he would have spent at least 
$50 a month for room and board, 
or $2000 for each of the four col- 
lege years. The University of Pitts- 
burgh, through state appropriations 
and private gifts, supplemented the 
student’s outlay by about $1800 for 
the four years. Thus, a Bachelor of 
Science degree, combining the stu- 
dent’s cost and the funds provided 
by others, required at least $5200. 

Ph. D. Degree. For a student en- 
gaged in advance study towards a 
Doctor of Philosophy degree, for 
three additional years there was an 
added investment of $3900, making 
the grand total at least $9100. 


The University’s Contribution 

The student paid about forty per 
cent of the cost of his education. 
Perhaps industrialists feel that he 
should have paid the entire cost. 
This would have been prohibitive 
in the case of many students, and 
would have deprived them of an ed- 
ucation. The other sixty per cent was 
provided by the state, by founda- 
tions, or by philanthropically minded 
individuals. As indicated in the pre- 
ceding section, the amount was $1800 
per student for the Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree and an additional $1350 
for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. 

An institution has to provide build- 


ings with adequately equipped labor- 




















atories. A building costing half a mil- 
lion dollars would require five per 
cent for lighting, heating, and janitor 
service namely, $25,000 per annum. 
Buildings and Endowments 
Foundations, industries, and indivi- 
duals have provided funds for the 
construction of chemistry buildings, 
many of them handsome contribu- 
tions. As previously stated, a build- 
ing cannot be serviced and maintained 
for less than five per cent of the 
initial cost per annum. This amount 
is apt to increase rather than decrease 


in the post war period. On the fore- 


going basis, a million dollar gift 
would require at least an additional 
million dollars for its maintenance 
for twenty years. Since buildings 
serve much longer than that, it would 
seem that two dollars should be pro- 
addition 


to every dollar that is presented for 


vided for maintenance in 
the construction of a science build- 
ing. How many gifts have been pro- 
vided with this supplement ? 

What Has Industry Contributed? 
Of chemistry build- 
ings which have been presented dur- 


Buildings. 


ing the last twenty-five years in the 
United States, the majority were the 
gifts of philanthropists who are not 
scientists and who were not direct 
beneficiaries from chemical industry. 
Comparatively few of the laboratories 
in our educational institutions have 
been provided by chemists, chemical 
engineers, or their industries. 


Fellowships. Fellowship awards 
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rarely bring a return to the colleges 
and universities. Frequently, free tui- 
tion is granted to pre-doctorate stu- 
dents and the cost of research mater- 
ials is defrayed by the educational in- 
stitutions. The maintenance of build- 
ings and laboratories is not taken 
into account. 

While further 
research whose publication is import- 
ant and a credit to the institution of 


fellowships pure 


learning, financially, they are in most 
instances an actual liability from the 
standpoint of partial contribution of 
funds by the institution. In some 
cases the fellowships provide money 
for equipment which becomes the 
permanent possession of the institu- 
tion, but in the long run fellowships 
provide little for colleges and univer- 
sities except the glory of publication. 

Manufacturers have presented ex- 
hibits of kinds, 


models and even plant scale units. 


various including 
Where these are in actual operation, 
the university pays the cost of operat- 
ing. 
Industry’s Obligation 

An analysis of facts and figures 
covering the training of chemists and 
chemical engineers would seem to in- 
dicate that industry has an obligation, 
which obligation might be met: 

(1) Through the presentation 
of buildings with adequate endow- 
ment, preferably a capital sum which 
would be used to maintain a build- 
ing for thirty to fifty years. 


(2) By presenting funds for 
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the creation of museums and the fur- 
nishing of these with suitable models 
and _ exhibits. 

(3) By presenting funds to 
maintain adequate and _ up-to-date 
library service. 

(4+) By providing funds to in- 
sure adequate and timely equipment 
for advancing chemical training. 

(5) By providing funds to in- 
sure the appointment of a full staff 
of good teachers, preferably outstand- 
ing individuals, and at adequate 
salaries. 

(6) By providing funds to en- 
able the teaching staff to devote a 
portion of the time to research, thus 
carrying lighter teaching loads and 
enjoying the stimulus which research 
provides. 

(7) By providing funds for sab- 
batical leave for members of teach- 
ing groups so that they may extend 
their horizons through contacts with 
industrial and research institutions, 

(8) By providing funds to fi- 
nance paid exchange lectureships. 

(9) By granting permission to 
specialists from industry to deliver 
lectures on special topics to the stu- 
dents. 

(10) By lending or transferring 
exceptional scientists from industry to 
educational institutions instead of re- 
moving the cream of their teaching 
personnel, 

(11) By presenting funds to pro- 
vide honors or awards to students 


for exceptional accomplishment. 


(12) By providing funds for 
scholarships and fellowships to at- 
tract capable students. 

(13) By facilitating plant visits 
to enable students to realize the re- 
lationship of their training to in- 
dustry. 

(14) By insisting on the teach- 
ing of sound fundamentals and the 
leaving of the training of practical 
men to industry itself. 

Industry’s Options 

Failing to support chemical educa- 
tion by the fourteen methods indica- 
ted, a manufacturer could still com- 
pensate the educational institution 
by paying a certain sum outright for 
every chemist or chemical engineer 
he gets with a Bachelor of Science 
degree, and a somewhat larger sum 
for each Master of Science degree, 
and a still larger one for each Ph. D. 
provided by the institution. This 
would not be paying a commission to 
an employment agency but would 
provide funds to help train the men 
that industry needs. The estimate 
for Bachelors might be $2,000 per 
man, for Masters $2,500, and for 
Doctors of Philosophy $3,500. 

Conclusions 

1. Industrialists have a greater 
obligation to the graduates of col- 
leges and universities than has been 
met by mere salaries even during 
war time. 

2. Industrialists should pay the 
cost of training chemists and chem- 


ical engineers which is now borne by 
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others—foundations, philanthropists, 
taxpayers. 

3. Industrialists should provide 
adequately equipped buildings with 
funds for their maintenance, and for 
the employment of competent teach- 
ing groups, 

4. Industrialists should provide 
self-supporting scholarships and fel- 
lowships for the training of excep- 
tional students, and for research in 
pure science. 

Industry has _ benefited richly 
through the application of chemical 
science. This is not an assumption. It 
is a well-established fact. Industry’s 
prospects and returns will increase 
in proportion to industry’s support 


of education. 


® 


The Chemical Industry an 
Integral Part of the 
Economic Fabric 
of our Nation 
Dr. Willard H. Dow, F. A. I. C., 
president of the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, in the 48th Annual Report to 
the stockholders and to the public, 
significantly concluded with the fol- 

lowing statement: 

“There is scarcely a single enter- 
prise in the country in which chem- 
istry does not today play an import- 
ant part. For this reason there is 
cause to reflect on how the applica- 
tion of chemistry can best serve the 
well-being of our nation. 


“Less than four years ago the 
American people were given a lesson 
which they should never forget. It 
is simply that to the extent that any 
nation lacks self-sufficiency in basic 
raw and industrial materials, to that 
extent is she vulnerable to attack in 
time of war. 

“Rubber, of course, is the outstand- 
ing example of this principle. Our 
dependence upon foreign sources of 
raw rubber hampered our ability to 
wage war and disrupted to no small 
degree our civilian life. Only the ra- 
pid development of an entirely new 
industry — the synthetic rubber in- 





dustry—saved this country from a 
military and industrial impotency 
that might have prolonged the war 
by years. 

“We as a nation, are today more 
self sufficient than at any time in 
our history. The accomplishments of 
the last few years are proof in them- 
selves of the diversification which is 
possible through the science of chem- 
istry. We have seen that through it 
nearly all the needs of man can be 
supplied from only a_ handful of 
basic resources, such as coal, petro- 
leum, sea water, and air. We have 
learned that through chemistry 
merely a few basic resources can be 
converted into a vast number of in- 
dustrial materials and that agricul- 
tural products as raw materials for 
chemistry have only just crossed the 
threshold into the realm of their 
potential possibilities. We should 
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make it our job to preserve and pro- 
tect this independence we have gained, 
for only in this way can we do our 
part most efficiently in helping to 
maintain peace and to provide em- 
ployment for our people. We are 
only beginning to realize the opportu- 
nities which chemistry and science 
are opening up to us for raising our 
abolishing 
disease. bil- 


lions of dollars worth of industrial 


standards of living and 
During the war many 


facilities and equipment have been 
constructed, much of which, if we 
have a healthy market here at home, 
can be put to work in meeting the 
demands for new products and new 
materials. 

“It would be folly, indeed, if 
after the war we should surrender 
our economic independence and place 
obstacles in the way of producing 
materials and goods domestically in 
order to build up an artificial system 
for world trade. The nation would 
be grievously ill-advised if it entered 
into any grandiose schemes to foster 
world trade at the expense of our 
own economic and military security. 
The best way to provide jobs is to 
produce here at home as great a por- 
tion of our needs as possible. Let us 
not, therefore, try to turn backward 
the wheels of our scientific progress, 
but let us move forward through 
chemistry toward a broader economic 
system which will provide maximum 
opportunity for the people of our 


” 
country. 
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Thomas with Great Lakes Carbon 


Corporation 





The Great Lakes Carbon Corpora- 


tion, Morton Grove, Illinois, an- 


nounces the appointment of Dr. 
Charles L. Thomas, F.A.I.C., as di- 
rector of research, and Dr. L. Swal- 


len as assistant director of research. 


Dr. Thomas recently joined the 
research staff of Great Lakes Car- 
bon Corporation after fourteen years 

Development 
Universal Oil 
Dr. Swallen 


came to the corporation three years 


in the research and 


Laboratories of the 
Products Company. 


ago. Previously he was with the 


Corn Products Refining Company. 
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Chain, Karat, and Stone 


Maximilian Toch, Hon. A.I.C. 


title of this article is not 


Lhe 
facetious, but represents some of 


the dozens of different titles given to 


our weights and measures. In the 
rural districts and in Canada the 
chain is still used as a measure of 
land. One chain is approximately 


sixty-six feet. 

The karat has been for many years 
the unit of weight of diamonds and 
other precious stones. When fractions 
of a karat were wanted they were ex- 
pressed in quarters or eighths, down 
to sixty-fourths. 

If vou asked an English farmer 
weighed, he would 


how much _ he 


answer fourteen stone three, which 
meant one hundred and _ ninety-nine 
pounds, because a stone in England 
fourteen 


is supposed to average 


pounds, and no change has taken 
place in the method of weight in the 
rural districts, so far as I know, to 
date. 

| could give dozens of examples of 
the archaic and stupid nomenclature 
that we still use to express weights 
and measures. How simple it would 
all be, if the only two countries that 


still have these archaic units of meas- 





ure, England and the United States, 
would get together and adopt the 
metric system for everything. 

If you want to take off an after- 
noon and practice indoor sports, try 
taking 234 per cent from L-176s-14 
d-4+14, but if you want to take 23%4 
per cent from $100.00 you do not 
have to use a slide rule and a book of 
logarithms to arrive at the result. 

In Biblical times the decimal sys- 
tem was used. Ten fingers and ten 
toes were the maximum amount that 
could be counted by itself and this 
was called a score, and the expression 
still exists in the Bible that the maxi- 
mum of a man’s years was three score 
and ten. 

Centuries ago, Great Britain found 
the necessity of establishing some unit 
of measure as to weight and length. 
Three barleycorns were accepted as 
the standard of an inch. Thirty-six 
barleycorns was the average size of 
a man’s foot, so the measure of a 
human foot was thereafter called a 
foot and represented thirty-six barley- 
corns or twelve inches. 

Hamilton and Benja- 
min Franklin had evidently been fed 


Alexander 
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up on the English monetary system 
and determined to introduce the deci- 
mal system, and that was how dollars 
and cents originated. Everything was 
on the basis of 100, and one per cent 
of 100 was called for short one cent, 
which meant one per cent. 

About 1910, Dr. George Kunz, one 
of the foremost mineralogists of his 
time and the vice-president of Tiffany 
& Company, called a meeting at The 
Chemists’ Club, at which about a 
dozen members were present. They 
formed “The Metric Society of Amer- 
ica.”’ The following year after having 
organized properly, a national meet- 
ing was called in Washington at 
which about seventy scientists at- 
tended. It was agreed that every mem- 
ber would call on the Congressman 
and Senator of his State to see 
whether this government would not 
adopt the metric system for the 
United States. There was a definite 
feeling that if we did so, England 
would have to follow. All the other 
countries in the world have a metric 
system and a decimal system of money 
with the exception of England, 

The outbreak of the first World 
War hampered our progress, and not 
having made very much headway, the 
Society disbanded in 1920. Some good 
came of it, however. One was that 
our own government accepted the 
metric system of weights and measures 
in imports, and that the lapidaries 
finally consented, that, inasmuch as 
the karat weighed approximately 200 
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mg. the karat would hereafter have 
a unit of weight of 200 mg. the 
world over. 

Chemists both in England and in 
the United States use the metric sys- 
tem, and the formulas for photo- 
graphic developers are generally ex- 
pressed both in avoirdupois and _ in 
metric. One great drawback which 
most industrial chemists find is that 
when a laboratory arrives at a for- 
mula, it must be translated into avoir- 
dupois because the workman is not 
familiar with the metric system. 

There is not enough stress paid to 
the teaching of the metric system in 
public schools, for most children are 
taught it in the very low grades when 
weights and measures are first taught 
to them, and when they get into 
High School they have forgotten all 
about it. 

My belief is that, now this war is 
over, not one scientific society, but 
all of them in the United States 
should get together in order to see 
what can be done. If the engineers, 
the chemists, and the pharmacists use 
enough pressure and have a sufficient 
number of votes behind them, I feel 
sure that political bodies would do 
something toward legislation which 
would be effective. 

All of this comes under the head of 
“Now you've got something to think 
about”. 

There are still old-fashioned unin- 
telligible methods of determining the 


specific gravity of liquids, such as 
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Beaume and Twaddle, but fortunate- 
ly the chemical industry relies on the 
more reliable method of taking the 
specific gravity of water at 15.5° as 
1000. If a sample of oil has a specific 
gravity of .934+ you know that it is 
approximately correct, and that it 


may be linseed oil. 


Temperatures in America and in 
England are still measured by the 
which 
320 


Fahrenheit thermometer in 


freezing water is marked at and 
boiling water at 212°. If there is any- 
thing more archaic than this, I do 
not know it. 


Over two hundred years ago, the 
centigrade thermometer came into use 
with freezing water at zero and boil- 
ing water at 100. I am well aware 
of the argument which some make 
that the difference between 32 and 
212 is a greater sub-division than be- 
tween zero and 100, but there is no 
reason why those who believe in this 
greater sub-division cannot have a 
thermometer made in which the de- 
grees are sub-divided into two or four 
points. 

It is going to take a long time be- 
fore the United States and England 
will ever adopt the metric system and 
all kinds of excuses will be found to 
delay it as long as possible. Let us 
hope, therefore, that the chemist and 
manufacturer will get together and 
see that Congress adopts the metric 
system for the United States, and then 


England will have to follow. 
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Research Corporation Offers 


Grants for Research 


Scientists who did research on vi- 
tal war weapons will have a chance 
to return to college laboratories for 
scientific research and __ teaching, 
through $2,500,000 in grants offered 
Re- 
search Corporation, +05 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y., a non- 


ad- 


to educational institutions by 


profit organization devoted to 
vancing research by use of revenues 


from inventions assigned to it. 


These special grants will be made 
to educational institutions in sums of 
$2500 to $5000 for an academic 
year, over a five-year period, to sup- 
port research in chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, and engineering. Pref- 
erence will be giver, other factors 
being equal, to smaller instiutions and 
limited financial 


to those of more 


resources for research. Information 


and inquiries should be addressed to 
Dr. Joseph W. Barker, acting presi- 
dent of the 


Research Corporation. 
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ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects. 


4 Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 23510 





RALPH L. EVANS ASSOCIATES 
Research and Development 


70 Chemists and Engineers 


From Laboratory, through Pilot Plant 
to full scale Production 


250 E. 43rd St. Tel. MUrray Hill 3-0072 
New York 17, N. Y. 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 
Research 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 





FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render vou 

Every Form of Chemical Service. 

Ask for 
“The Consulting Chemist and 
Your Business” 


299 Washington St. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 





CONSULTING 
METALLURGICAL ANALYSTS 
Assaying — Chemical — Microscopic — 


Spectrographic — Spectrophotometric 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
o « « CHMMONTS . so 


47 Fulton Street New York 7 





MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Biochemistry - New Drugs 
Phenol Coefficients 
Toxicity and U.S.P. Tests 


211 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


GRamercy 5-1030 








Keep on Buying 
War Bonds 
xk & 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
22 Thames Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 





W. S. PURDY COMPANY, INC. 
Est. 1865 
Research and Analytical Chemists 
Chemical Testing 
and 

Research Projects 

128 Water Street New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-3772 
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Vice-president, Donald Price 


COUNCILORS 


Frank QO, 
Harry B. 
Ropert J. 


STuART R. BRINKLEY 
Harry L. FIisHER 
DonaLpD B. KEyYEs 
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CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES 


New York Niagara Pennsylvania 
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Water J. MurpHy 


Baltimore 


MAURICE SIEGEL a ae 


Northern Ohio 
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September Meeting 

'HE 222nd meeting of the Na- 

tional Council of THE AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS was 
held on Wednesday, September 19, 
1945, at 6:30 p.m. at the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association Club 
Rooms, No. Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., with President Gustav 
Egloff presiding. 


The following officers and coun- 


COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 


Martin DeSimo 


Los Angeles 


































Secretary, Howard S. Neiman 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


NorMAN A. SHEPARD 
W, D. TurRNER 
James R. WiITHROW 
JoHN H. Yor 


LUNDSTROM 
McC.iure 
Moore 


E. L. 


Louisiana 
Harotp A. Levey 


LUACES 


BERNETHY 


Western Pennsylvania 


W. H. Hii 


cilors were present: Messrs. S. R. 
Brinkley, G. Egloff, F. A. Hessel, 
R. E. Kirk, J. M. Mcllvain, R. J. 
Moore, J. F. Muller, H. S. Neiman, 
D. Price, M. Toch, and J. R. With- 
row. 

Mr. Arthur Schroder, Mr. T. S. 
McCarthy, and Miss V. F. Kimball 
were present. 

The minutes of the preceding meet- 
ing were approved. 
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The report of the Secretary on 
membership was accepted. 

The secretary read a letter which 
asked if it were permissible to use 
the emblem of THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS on personal 
and business stationery. On motion 
made and seconded, it was agreed 
that it is not desirable to have the 
emblem used on personal and _ busi- 
ness stationery of individual members, 
but that the initials “F.A.1.C.” or 
“M.A.LC.”, which designate mem- 
bership in the INstiTUTE, should be 
used instead. 

The Treasurer’s report was pre- 
sented and accepted. 

Dr. Withrow, as new Councilor, 
was introduced to the assembled 
meeting. 

The Treasurer introduced a mo- 
tion to the effect that each Chapter 
be given a loan of $50.00 to be ap- 
plied against fifty per cent of the 
first year’s dues of each new mem- 
ber brought in by the Chapter. Thus 
if a Chapter brings in ten Fellows, 
the fifty per cent rebate of their dues 
to the Chapter would be $50.00, and 
the loan would be liquidated. Should 
a Chapter bring in more than the 
number of new members required to 
cancel the $50.00 loan, the Chapters 
would be given additional funds equal 
to fifty per cent of the first year’s 
dues from such additional members. 
Upon being seconded, this motion 
was adopted. 


Mr. Neiman reported that two 
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letters concerning the salaries of 
municipal chemists had been referred 
to the Committee on Economic Wel- 
fare. 

Dr. Hamlin reported that the 
Committee on Employer-Employee 
Relationships would like reprints of 
that Committee’s Report. He was 
requested by the President to work 
out a specific recommendation, with 
the assistance of the executive direc- 
tor, as to the numbers to be distrib- 
uted, to whom, and other pertinent 
information, for presentation at the 
next meeting of the National Council. 

Dr. Price reported as chairman of 
the committee on membership. It 
was suggested that 500 new members 
be brought in by the end of the 
year. Dr. Egloff offered to write a 
letter to INSTITUTE members asking 
for names of those who are qualified 
for membership. After discussion, it 
was suggested that the cooperation 
of key members in regional areas be 
requested to assist in bringing in 
new members. 

The resignation of Howard S. 
Neiman as Secretary of the INstI- 
TUTE was presented to the Council. 

It was moved that Mr. Neiman’s 
resignation as secretary be accepted 
and that he be elected by the Coun- 
cil as Honorary Secretary of the IN- 
STITUTE. Motion carried. 

It was then moved to amend that 
part of the motion accepting the sec- 
retary’s resignation to read: “Upon 


motion made and seconded, the res- 




















ignation of the Secretary is accepted 
as of the date of the next meeting 
of the National Council’. 


The president then appointed the 
following Committee to select a sec- 
retary to fill out Mr. Neiman’s un- 
expired term: Dr. Robert J. Moore, 
Dr. Donald Price, Dr. R. E. Kirk. 


Mr. Schroder reported that 1200 
returns had been received from the 
data sheet sent to members for the 
roster, and that it probably would 
be published around the first of the 


year. 


Dr. Withrow suggested that we 
look into the education work being 
done in Europe by the Army’s Edu- 
cation Program, which is being given 
to some 30,000 Americans there. 
These men might very well be in- 
terested in the INSTITUTE’S program 
of professional activities. Dr. Rus- 
sell of the University of Chicago is 
the head of the Army education cen- 
ter in Paris. Dr. Egloff stated that 
a possible recommendation to the 
Council for action could be worked 


out of this. 


Mr. Schroder stated that progress 
in advertising is being made on THE 
CHEMIST, and that several new ac- 
counts are expected after the first of 


the year, 


Upon motion made and seconded, 
the following applications for mem- 


bership were accepted. 
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Fellows 


Allender, Samuel Shelton 
Chemical Engineer, The Harshaw 
Chemical Company, 1945 E. 97th St., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Armshaw, James William 
Research Chemist, International Lubri- 
cant Corporation, Southport, La. 


Babcock, Earl Byron 
Director of Chemical Laboratories, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 1200 
Firestone Parkway, Akron 17, Ohio. 


Birks, Robert Kyffin 
Production Chemist, National Alumi- 
nate Corp., 6216 W. 66th Place, Chic- 


ago, Ill. 


Connitt, G. Herbert 
Research Chemist, Smith Kline & 
French Laboratories, Philadelphia 23, 


Penn. 


Deebel, George Franklin 
Research Chemist, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Ells, Victor Raymond 
Physical Chemist, Norwich Pharmacal 
Co., Norwich, N. Y. 

Fox, Sereck Hall 
Technical Director, Gelatin Products 
Corporation, 9425 Grinnell Avenue, 
Detroit 19, Mich. 

Gluesenkamp, Earl W. 
Assistant Director of Research, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., Research Depart- 
ment, Dayton, Ohio. 

Gutfarb, George 
Director of Research and Development, 
National Tile and Marble Company, 
529 W. 46th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Hetchler, John D. 
Technical Service Engineering, Werner 
G. Smith Co. (Div. of A.D.M.), 233 
Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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Homeyer, Henry N., Jr. 
Chemical Engineer, Bauer & Black, 
2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Imhoff, Carroll E. 
Chemical Engineer, Allis - Chalmers 
Mfg. Company, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Jones, Blanche P., Jr. 
Research Chemist (partner) Hizone 
Products, Wilmette, III. 
Sussman, Sidney 
Chief Chemist, The Permutit Co., 
Birmingham, N. J. 


Members 


Hollander, Harry B. 
Factory Chemist, A Hollander & Son, 
Inc., 143 E. Kinney St., Newark, N. J. 
Reichardt, Paul E. 
Chief Chemist, Washington Gas Light 
Company, 1100 H St., NW., Washing- 
ton 1, D. C. 


Associates 


Seaman, Robert Vincent 
Director of Research and Development, 
Heckethorn Manufacturing and Supply 
Co., Littleton, Col. 

Stottler, Helen 
Analyst, Barrett Division, A. C. & D. 
Corporation, Philadelphia, Penn. 
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Raised from Associate to Fellow 
Russell, Charles D. 


Research Chemist, California Milk 
Products Company, Gustine, Calif. 


Raised from Member to Fellow 
Abbott, Ruth 


Research Chemist, Calco Chemical Di- 
vision, American Cyanamid Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J. 

Blann, William A. 
Consulting Chemist, Chemical Construc- 


tion Corporation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
i Se Oe es ee 


Reinstated to Fellow Membership 
Clough, Lyle A. 
6116 43rd Ave., Hyattsville, Md. 
Corey, Richard Clarke 
Research Chemist, Combustion Engin- 
eering Co., Inc., 200 Madison Ave. 
me & 
Jackson, Kirby Erroll 
Chemist, West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co., Experimental Plant, Cov- 


ington, Virginia. 


There being no further business, 
adjournment was taken. 


CHAPTERS 


Baltimore 


Chairman, W. H. Hartung 


Vice-chairman, Rev. E. S. Hauber, S. J. 


Secretary-treasurer, J. G. Erdman 


2813 White 
14, Marvland 


Baltimore 


Avenue 


Council Representative, Maurice Siegel 
Alternate, J. F. Muller 


News Reporter to THe Cuemist, Ralph Lamenzo 
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CHAPTERS 


Chicago 


Chairman, H. R. Kraybill 


Vice-chairman, F. B. Burns 


Secretary-treasurer, Charles L. Thomas 
Great Lakes Carbon Corp. 
8210 Austin Ave., Morton Grove, III. 
Council Representative, Martin de Simo 


Los Angeles 


Chairman, Albert Salathe 


Vice Chairman, Henry W. Greenhood 


Secretary, Major J. B. Ficklen 
L. A. C. Health Department 
808 N. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Treasurer, E. B. Henderson 
Council Representative, R. J. Abernethy 
News Reporter to THe Cuemist, J. B. Ficklen 


Western Pennsylvania 


Chairman, Oscar F. Hedenberg 


Vice-chairman, William B. Brown 


Secretary-Treasurer, Anna M. Coleman 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 


Council Representative, 


William H. Hill 


Miami Valley 


Chairman, Edgar W. Fasig 


Ist Vice-chairman, George F. Garnatz 


2nd Vice-chairman, John Traquair 


Secretary-treasurer, John R. Fisher, Jr. 
Chemical Developments Corporation 
1771 Springfield Street, Dayton 3, Ohio 


Council Representative, E. L. Luaces 


"THE first fall meeting of Chapter 
was held on September 20th at 
the Engineers Club. 

Dr. George F. Deeble of the Mon- 
santo Corporation discussed “The 
Chemist in a Changing World”. This 
was presented in an extremely inter- 
esting fashion. During Dr. Deeble’s 
talk the Vannevar Bush Plan was 
presented in detail. In this, the find- 
ings of Dr. Bush were discussed at 


length as to the effect the world war 
had on the recognition of the scien- 
tist in general and the chemist in 
particular. 

Dr. Deeble pointed out that there 
is a deficit of highly trained chem- 
ists in the United States due to the 
failure of our selective service sys- 
tem to make provisions for the youth 
of America to attend colleges and be 
trained in the fields so badly under- 
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manned. Dr. Deeble’s statements 
were borne out with statistical rec- 
ords obtained from colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States. 

Dr. Deeble entered a plan for the 
training of chemists and for the en- 
actment of a state registration law 
for chemists. 

The chemist himself, in Ohio, is 
promoting a state registration act for 


chemists, which will not only 


strengthen the position of the profes- 
sion, but also provide a guarantee to 
the public on the competence and re- 
sponsibility of the people practicing 


the chemical profession. 


A short business meeting preceeded 
Dr. Deeble’s talk. Mr. O. W. Ber- 
glund, Mr. William Neil and Mr. 
A. C. Goetz were appointed to the 


nominating committee. 


Washington 


President, Louis N. Markwood 


Vice-president, William L. Hill 


Secretary-treasurer, Royal E. Rostenbach 


319 North Quincy Street, Apt. 1 


Arlington, Virginia 


Council Representative, Walter J. Murphy 


Reporter to THe Cuemist, H. I. Feinstein 


A dinner-meeting of the Chapter 
was held October fourth at the 
Wardman Park Hotel with Dr. L. 
N. Markwood presiding. 

Mr. Arthur Schroder, Executive 
Director of the INSTITUTE, was guest 
speaker of the evening. He outlined 
in some detail what the INsTITUTE 
has been doing recently for the chem- 
ist. Whole-hearted cooperation has 
been achieved between the INSTITUTE 
and many groups, agencies, societies, 
and organizations throughout the 
country whose problems and objec- 
tives are similar to our own. Com- 
mittees are being formed or have 
been formed to survey among other 
things: Patents, Legislation, Civil 


Service, Employee-Employer  Rela- 
tions and Membership. Much infor- 
mation is being collected and studied 
relative to licensing legislation. There 
is activity for the formation of new 
chapters, especially in New Jersey, 
and possibly Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. J. N. Taylor, a charter and 
life member of the INSTITUTE, re- 
tired from the Government service 
August 31, 1945. At the time of 
his retirement, Mr. Taylor was act- 
ing chief of the Chemical Unit, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. After a short rest, he will 
be located in his home town of 


Smyrna, Delaware. 
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Service To 
Institute Members 


The columns of THE 
CHEMISsT are available with- 
out charge to all members 
of THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF CHEMISTS who are 
either 


seeking chemists or 


looking for new positions. 











Positions Available 

Bio-chemist to head Department of 
Chemistry, Board of Health of mid- 
west city. Doctorate degree, well- 
grounded field of experience, particu- 
larly food, drugs, and toxicology ; ini- 
tiative and good personality. Starting 
salary $3600. Ex-service men espe- 
cially considered. Please 


Box 111, THE CHEMIST. 


reply to 


Chemists Available 

Industrial Chemical Engineer. 
F.A.LC. Age 31. Married. B.S. in 
chemistry. M.S. in education. Expe- 
rience for past three years as chem- 
ist and engineer for Chemical War- 
fare Service. Previous experience in 
sales service of batching and testing 
equipment, with electrical control and 
recording devices. Previous work as 
research and development assistant. 
Have broad experience in materials 
production, quality control, and de- 
velopment programs. Please reply to 
Box 110, THe CHeEmist. 
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ONE GALLON 
AUTOCLAVE 


Stainless Steel— 
Tron or Steel 
1000 Ibs. Pressure 
Jacketed or 
Direct Fired. 
Safety valve; Ther- 
mowell; Stirrer. 


—Bulletin 50— 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 


LABORATORY MACHINERY 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

















Technical Executive. F.A.1.C. Fif- 
teen years industrial research and de- 
velopment experiences in 


rubber, 


gases, 


synthetic 
chemicals, 
plastics, 


latex, cordage, 


adhesives, abrasives, 
textile finishing and mildew-proofing. 
Four years of administrative and ex- 
ecutive experiences in military devel- 
opments, Lt. Colonel. Immediately 
available. Location immaterial. Please 


reply to Box 112. THe CHemist. 


® 


Baker Chemical Promotes 
G. B. 
ager of the J. T. 


Hafer, general sales man- 
Baker Chemical 
Company, Phillipsburg, New Jersey, 
announces that Harold W. Feuchter 
will be in charge of merchandising 
and distribution of laboratory chemi- 
cals as division sales manager. War- 
ren F,. Schumacher is now manager 
of the New York office of Baker. 
Fisher Gaffin will take over the sales 
territory of the Baker Company in 
New Jersey. 














Important REINHOLD Books 








ADVANCING FRONTS IN CHEMISTRY 
VOL. I— HIGH POLYMERS 


A series of lectures sponsored by Wayne University under the direction 
of Neil E. Gordon, Chairman, Department of Chemistry. 

Edited by SUMNER B. TWISS, Dept. of Chemistry, Wayne University 
This is a correlation of diverse experimental information concerning 
high polymers. It offers a logical, if limited, development of the re- 
cent chemistry of high polymers which will be of interest to begin- 
ners and trained investigators. Covers: direct and indirect evidence 
for the free radical mechanism of addition polymerization; the impor- 
tance of chain length and size distribution; methods by which distri- 
bution is controlled; geometry of long-chain molecules and the effect 
of inter-molecular forces as illuminated by X-ray diffraction studies; 
mechanical properties of the concentrated solutions of chain polymers. 
Presents the ultimately practical work which has been accomplished 
with the natural polymers — silk, cotton, and wool. 

196 Pages Illustrated $4.00 


BIOCHEMISTRY OF THE FATTY ACIDS and their Compounds the Lipids 
By W. R. BLOOR, Professor of Biochemistry and Pharmacology, the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y 
A much-needed study of the fats—the organic compounds so closely 
associated in the human body with carbohydrates and proteins — of 
greatest value to physicians, nutritionists, organic chemists, biochemists, 
and to those in the food and pharmaceutical fields. Discusses the part 
played by fats and lipids in digestion and nutrition, and the relation 
of fatty acid metabolism to such pertinent subjects as vitamins, en- 
zymes, the reproductive cycle, embolism, anaemia, cancer, diabetes, 
syphilis, arthritis and others. 
387 Pages Illustrated $6.00 


The PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY of ELECTROLYTIC SOLUTIONS 

By HERBERT S. HARNED, Professor of Chemistry, Yale University 

and BENTON B. OWEN, Associate Professor of Chemistry, Yale University 
The theory and properties of strong and weak electrolytes are authori- 
tatively dealt with in this comprehensive volume. It includes the treat- 
ment of all the thermodynamic properties of ionic solutions, as well as 
conductance, frequency and field effects, viscosity, and diffusion. Of 
great value to investigators and students in any field which involves 
ions in solution, this treatise reduces theoretical equations to sim- 
plest forms and supplies tables to aid in practical computations. 
611 Pages A.C.S. Monograph #95 Illustrated $10.00 


EBULLIOMETRIC MEASUREMENTS 

By W. SWIETOSLAWSKI, Senior Fellow, Mellon Institute 
This notable treatise by the leading authority on the subject presents 
new techniques for the physicochemical examination of pure liquids 
and their mixtures. The procedures set forth are based on precise 
simultaneous measurements of the boiling and condensation tempera- 
tures of liquids, and different applications in physics, physical chem- 
istry, organic and analytical chemistry are described. A chapter is also 
devoted to critical phenomena. The use of the method of compara- 
tive measurements has increased considerably the accuracy of measure- 
ments made with ebulliometers and distilling columns. 
225 Pages Illustrated $4.00 


Send Today for New Free 1945 Catalog, “‘Let’s Look It Up” (200 Titles) 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


Also publishers of Chemical Engineering Catalog, Metal Industries Catalog, Materials 
and Methods, formerly Metals and Alloys, and Progressive Architecture, 
formerly Pencil Points. 
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Frary Awarded Perkin Medal 





Francis C. Frary, director of re- 
search of the Aluminum Company of 
America, has been elected to receive 
the Perkin Medal of the American 
Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, in recognition of his out- 
standing accomplishments in the field 
of industrial The 
will be presented at a dinner meet- 
ing of the society at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, N. Y. on the 


evening of January eleventh. 


research. medal 


Dr. Frary was born in Minneapo- 
lis in 1884. He received the Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Min- 
nesota in 1912, and prior to that 
time spent a year at the University 
of Berlin. He joined the staff of 
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Oldbury Electrochemical Company in 
1915, as research chemist. Here he 
developed the technique of producing 
phosgene, and during World War I, 
with Professor D. T. Demorst, built 
and operated a phosgene plant at 
Edgewood Arsenal, where he was 
major in the Chemical Warfare Ser- 


vice. 


In 1918, he director of 
research for the Aluminum Company 
of America. Of his many achieve- 
ments, some of the outstanding in- 
clude the production of very pure 


aluminum by electrolytic refining; the 


became 


production of pure alumina by electro- 
thermal processes, and other metal- 
lurgical He holds 
thirty U. S. patents, and is author 
and co-author of numerous books and 
articles in the fields of metallurgical 


and chemical research. 


® 


processes. some 


Research Program for India 

The Industrial Research Planning 
Committee of India recommends the 
erection of nine specialized labora- 
tories for industrial and scientific re- 
search in India. The program in- 
cludes a technological institute on the 
lines of the Massachusetts Institute 
$6,000,000 


grant to the scientific departments of 


of Technology, and a 


India’s eighteen universities for the 
training of seven-hundred research 


workers during the next five years. 
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Ralph L. Evans Associates Add 
to Staff 

Ralph L. Evans Associates, 250 E. 
43rd Street, New York, N. Y., an- 
nounce the following additions to the 
staff: 

Eric J. Hewitt, F.A.1.C., tor- 
merly director of research for Rare 
Chemicals, Inc., Flemington, New 
Jersey. Dr. Hewitt specializes in bio- 
chemistry, with experience in research 
at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons; aS an instructor at Hunter 
College, and as chief biochemist with 
National Oil Products, Harrison, 
New Jersey. 

Charles P. Shillaber, consultant 
in industrial microscopy, and author 
of Photomicrography in Theory and 
Practice. 

Florence E. Wall, F.A.LC., re- 
cently technical editor for the Cen- 
tral Research Laboratory of General 
Aniline and Film Corporation, Eas- 
ton, Penna. Her earlier experience 
was in teaching and chemical indus- 
try, and as a consultant specializing 
in cosmetics and cosmetology. Au- 
thor of books and articles, and an 
authority on technical writing, Miss 
Wall will serve as technical editor 
in charge of information and _ publi- 


cations. 


The Vulcanized Rubber Company, 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y., announces the change of its 
name to Vulcanized Rubber and Plas- 
tics Company. 


Goodrich Introduces New 
Synthetic Tire 

John L. Collyer, president, re- 
cently announced that the B. F. Good- 
rich Company has developed an all- 
synthetic rubber tire which, tests 
show, will outwear the pre-war natu- 
ral rubber tire. Five years ago, Good- 
rich introduced a passenger-car tire, 
made with over fifty per cent of 
“Ameripol”, Goodrich’s synthetic rub- 
ber. The future of synthetic rubber, 
Mr. Collyer stated, will depend on 
cost comparisons with natural rub- 
ber, and on the advantages of syn- 
thetic rubber over natural for specific 
uses. For special purposes, synthetic 
“hand-tailored” rubber now has defi- 
nite advantages. Chemists are con- 
tinuing research on the synthetics and 
may in the future scale down even 
further, or eliminate, certain quality 


advantages which now belong to natu- 


® 


Franklin Institute Develops 

Improved Cholera Vaccine 

The Biochemical Research Foun- 
dation of the Franklin Institute, 
Newark, Deleware, has developed a 
single-dose cholera vaccine. The vac- 
cine is the result of five years of re- 
search under the direction of Dr. 
Ellice McDonald. Dr. Robert A. 
Jennings and Dr. Richard W. Lin- 
ton were in charge of the develop- 
ment. The immunization period of 
the vaccine is estimated at nine 


ral rubber. 


months to a year. 
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New Process for Utilizing 
Sawdust 





Dr. Othmer demonstrates the 


mixing of a chemical made from 
wood into a pan of sawdust, 
which is then put into a mold 
and squeezed in an hydraulic 
press to produce the new wall- 


board. 


In a joint announcement by Don- 
ald F. Othmer, F.A.I.C., head of 
the Department of Chemical Engi- 
neering at the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Smith, research engineer of Crown 


and Warren R. 


Point, New York, a new chemical 
process for the production of hard 
wallboard from sawdust and other 
wood waste was announced. With 
the new process, Dr. Othmer stated, 
2,000 square feet of first quality, 
strong, water-resistant wallboard may 


be obtained from one ton of sawdust. 
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Rosin to Receive Remington 
Medal 

Joseph Rosin, F.A.1.C., vice-presi- 
dent of Merck and Company, Rah- 
way, New Jersey, has been awarded 
the Remington Medal of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. He was listed 
in the citation as “the foremost chem- 
ical authority on chemical reagents.” 


Society of Chemical Industry 
Elects New Officers 

The American Section of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry announces 
the election of Francis J. Curtis, F. 
A. |. C., vice president of Monsanto 
Chemical Company, as chairman, and 
Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, editor of 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing, as vice chairman, to serve until 
July, 1946, Cyril S. Kimball, F. A. 
I. C., and J. W. H. Randall, F. A. 
I. C., were reelected honorary secre- 
tary and treasurer, respectively. New 
members of the Executive Commit- 
tee are: W. J. Baeza, F.A.LC., G. J. 
Esselen, F.A.I.C., C. N. Frey, F.A. 
I.C., R. Heggie, and N. A. Shep- 
F.A.LC. 


ard, 


® 


Phoenix Chemical Laboratory, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., announces that it is 
now prepared to serve the public in 
solving fuel and lubricant problems 
with the same efficiency with which 
it handled technical problems for 
war-work. 
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A.S.T.M. Elects Officers 

At the recent annual meeting of 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials, held in New York, N. Y.., 
the following new officers were 
elected: President, J. R. Townsend, 
materials engineer, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, New York; vice presi- 
dent, T. A. Boyd, head fuel depart- 
ment, Research Laboratories Division 
of General Motors Corporation, De- 
troit; executive committee: John R. 
Freeman, Jr., technical manager, 
American Brass Company, Water- 
bury, Conn.; L. J. Markwardt, as- 
sistant director, U. S. Forest Pro- 
ducts Laboratory, Madison, Wis.; 
Carlton H. Rose, F.A.I.C., chem- 
ist, National Lead Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; L. P. Spalding, chief re- 
search engineer, North American 
Aviation, Inc., Inglewood, Calif., and 
William A. Zinzow, chief physicist, 
Bakelite Corporation, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 


The Mexican American Confer- 
ence en Industrial Research, spon- 
sored by the Armour Research Foun- 
dation of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, was held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, October first to sixth. 
Dr. Gustav Egloff, who served on 
its technical advisory Committee, 
made a special announcement to the 
conference covering the development 
by Universal Oil Products Company 
of a new catalytic cracking unit of 
compact design, which can be in- 
stalled at low cost, and will bring 
the latest refining technique within 


the reach of small refiners. 
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Chemical Condensates 


Ed. F. Degering, F. A. I. C. 


According to U. §&. No. 
2,351,614, meat may be tenderized 


patent 


by injecting 0.02 mg. to 1.0 mg. of 
per body 
weight into the living animal a few 


adrenaline kilogram of 


hours before slaughter. It is claimed 
that this depletes tissue glycogen and 
reduces acidity. 


® 


Weedless tobacco plant beds are 
achieved by treating the soil with 
granular Aero cyanamid about 90 
days The 
initial decomposition affords disinfec- 


before seeding time. 
tion of the soil whereas subsequent 
decomposition supplies nutrients for 
the plant. 


® 


According to Dr. C. M. A. Stine, 
“Already our world of 1940, in which 
we took such pardonable if mistaken 
pride, is so distant in the past that 
antiquity, as seen 


it has become 


through scientific eyes.” 


® 


A synthetic resin plant is to be 
built in Seattle, Washington, by the 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 


® 


The production of synthetic rub- 
ber for 1944 in the United States 
totaled 737,000 tons. 
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The post-war stove probably will 
be smokeless as the result of a new 
design which will utilize every bit of 
coal and gas that goes inte it. 


® 


It is estimated that nylon will be 
available in sufficient quantity in the 
450 


million pairs of stockings annually. 


@ 


T. W. Atkins, executive vice presi- 


post-war period to produce 


dent of the Magnesium Association, 
predicts that the development of al- 
loys and structural uses portend a 
peace time utilization of magnesium 
that will influence the national econ- 
and living standards. 


Dr. L. P. Kyrides, who has ninety- 


seven patents to his credit, is reported 


om) 


to have said recently: ““There’s a lot 
of work to be done, a lot of prob- 
lems that are unsolved. Sometimes I 
feel that, even past sixty, my career 


is just getting off to a good start.” 


® 


The Poet, according to Gilbert K. 
Chesterton, is content to walk along 
with his head in the heavens, while 
the Scientist must ever seek in vain to 


cram the heavens in his head! 
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Ora Blanche Burright, A.B., M.S., M.A. 


CONSULTING NUTRITIONIST 
Specializing in 
INDUSTRIAL FEEDING PROBLEMS 

GENERAL NUTRITION 
FOOD PRESERVATION AND 
PROCESSING 
5 BeeKMAN Street Tet. REctor 2-3391 
New York 7, N. Y. 








Meeting Dates 

Nov. 6. Pennsylvania Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
sts. Engineers’ Club. Philadelphia. 
Speaker: Dr. Joseph Mattiello, 
technical director, Hilo Varnish 
Corporation, “Protective Organic 
Coatings.” 

Nov. 30. Chicago Chapter, THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Huyler’s Restaurant, 310 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Dinner 6 p.m. followed by meeting. 

Dec. 4. Pennsylvania Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club. Philadelphia. 
Speaker: Walter J. Baeza, consul- 
tant, Industrial Research Company. 
“Powder Metallurgy”. 

Feb. 5. Pennsylvania Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club. Philadelphia. 
Speaker: Commander Aubry H. 

USN, “Control of 
Tropical Diseases.” 

Feb. 10. Chicago Chapter, THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Huyler’s Restaurant, 310 


Hamilton, 
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South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Dinner 6 p.m. followed by meeting. 
Mar. 5. Pennsylvania Chapter. Tue 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club. Philadelphia. 
Speaker: Dr. Gerald P. Wendt, 
science editor, Life and Time maga- 
zines, “World Wide Chemistry”. 
Mar. 30. Chicago Chapter, Tue 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Huyler’s Restaurant, 310 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Dinner 6 p.m. followed by meeting. 
Apr. 2. Pennsylvania Chapter. THe 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club. Philadelphia. 
Speaker: Walter J. Murphy, edi- 
tor, Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry. “The Chemist as De- 
mobilized from the Armed Forces.” 
May (date to be announced) Plant 
trip. 

June 1. Chicago Chapter, Tue 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Huyler’s Restaurant, 310 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Dinner 6 p.m. followed by meeting. 

Oil Chemists Schedule Meeting 
The American Oil Chemists’ Soc- 

iety, Chicago, Illinois, will hold its 

19th Fall meeting, November 7-9, 

at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Rob- 

ert R. King, of Interstate Cotton 

Oil Refining Company, Sherman, 

Texas is president. George A. Crap- 

ple of Wilson and Company is con- 

vention chairman, and W. B. Hend- 
rey, F.A.I.C. of the Edwal Labora- 


tories, Chicago, is program chairman. 
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Phenyl 


Protein 


chemicals. 


Allantoin 
Methylphloroglucinol 
(1, 3, 5-Trihydroxytoluene ) 


Write for a copy! The new Edwal 
Catalog and Price List No. 10TC 
(dated October 1945) lists many new 





Mercurie Compounds 
Hydrolysate 


Write for it today! 


The EDWAL Leloretories, Inc. 
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Choice of Experts 


WHATMAN Filter Papers have been pre- 
ferred in the chemical laboratories of the United 


States for over a quarter of a century. 


They have held their proud position by uni- 
formly high quality and by ready availability from 
all dealers in laboratory supplies at reasonable 
prices. 

There is a grade of WHATMAN Filter 
Paper for every laboratory filtering requirement to 
which paper is adapted ranging from routine 
separations to the most accurate gravimetric de- 
terminations. 

When you use WHATMAN Filter Papers 


you are in the company of the leaders in your field. 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., INC. 
7-11 Spruce St. New York 7, N. Y. 
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TYGOMATIC ACID PUMP 


With bent glass tube to reach the bottom of standard 
5-pint acid bottle 


ad : - = Fo -* 
/ Safe, clean and convenient for dispensing 
liquids from standard 5-pint acid bottle 
without danger of contamination, drip- 
ping or spilling. 


Unaffected by oils, gasoline, alcohols, wa- 
ter and most acids and alkalies. 


Replaces the usual stopper and is avail- 
able for immediate use. 


Amount delivered can be controlled be- 
tween 5 m/l and 40 ml with one stroke 
of plunger. 


ACID PUMP, Tygomatic. An ingenious, 
piston-type pump made of Tygon, a non- 
toxic, chemically inert, halogenated syn- 
thetic material, with plastic screw cap 
which fits the threaded neck of the stand- 
ard commercial 5-pint acid bottle. Useful 
in all laboratories, particularly educa- 
tional, and in the storeroom for dispens- 
ing a wide range of acids and alkalies 
without danger of contamination, spilling 
or dripping. Delivery can be controlled 
between 5 ml and 40 ml with one stroke of the plunger, but a con- 
tinuous flow can be easily maintained. 





Consisting of a corrosion-resistant moulded housing, 134 inches 
high x 1% inches diameter, with vented plunger and Neoprene gas- 
ket; side delivery tube, approximately 3/16-inch inside diameter x 
3¥%2 inches long; attached screw cap, pour out type, G.C.A. size 
No. 38, with Neoprene liner, and a bent glass tube, with Tygon 
tubing connection, to reach the bottom of the standard acid bottle. 


Tygon is unaffected by oils, gasoline, alcohols, water and most 
acids and alkalies, but is not recommended for solvents such as aro- 
matic, aliphatic or chlorinated hydrocarbons or ketones, When used 
for dispensing concentrated sulfuric or nitric acids, it is desirable 
to attach the pump to the bottle only when in actual use and to 
flush it thoroughly after detaching it. 


1007-L. Acid Pump, Tygomatic, as above described, complete with 
plastic screw cap, G.C.A. size No. 38, bent tube of Pyrex 
brand glass approximately 245 mm long, and Tygon tub- 
ing connection $3.50 
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ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


RETAIL—WHOLESALE—EXPORT 
LABORATORY APPARATUS AND REAGENTS 


WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 5, PA., U.S. A. 
Cable Address “Balance” Philadelphia 
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PRODUCT COSTS 


Wave You Considered 
this method to increase product 
quality while lowering manufac- 
turing costs? 


ACID AC 
ACID HYDROCHLORIC. CP 

Sp. Gr. 1.18, Reagent, A.C.S 
ACID NITRIC, C.P 


N 


. Gr. 1.42, Reagent, A.C.S 
CID PERCHLORIC 
& 20% Reagent, A.C.S. 
SPHORIC 
Py 8% p Reoaent. A.C.S. 


“— Gr, "194, Low N, Reagent, ACS. 
AMMONIUM 


Sp. Gr. 0.90, ~— ACS. 


Commercial Acids 


CP. Reagent Acids 








The Method —When high purity is required for 
finished products such as drugs, cosmetics and 
food commodities, many leading manufacturers 
use Baker & Adamson Quality Reagent Acids in 
their production process instead of ordinary 
commercial acids. 


The Reason—In case after case, actual plant ex- 
perience has proved that when B&A high purity 
reagent acids go into the process, costly puri- 
fication steps frequently can be avoided or cut 
to a minimum. Thus, manufacturing costs are 
reduced and product quality often improved. 
Here’s Why—B&A Reagent Acids are consistently 
produced well within exacting A. C. S. specifica- 
tions. Undesirable impurities such as arsenic, 
chloride, iron, etc., are held to extremely low 
limits, in some instances to a hundredth part per 
million! That’s why B&A Reagent Acids help 
keep impurities out of the process, not put them 
in as is often the case when commercial acids 
are used. 


Investigate B& A Reagent Acids for your opera- 
tions, too! Perhaps you can obtain the same sig- 
nificant results that other manufacturers now 
enjoy. 

® Initial shipments of B&A Reagent Acids in a new 6'/2 


gollon, completely covered carboy now being made. 
You will want it, so write for full information now. 
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